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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


BISMARCK  AND  THE 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  the  Princess  Augusta 
generally  was  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  government;  she  re¬ 
garded  the  new  era  of  the  regen¬ 
cy  as  Jier  ministry,  at  least,  until  the 
retirement  of  Herr  von  Schleinitz. 
Before  and  after  that  it  was  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  her  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
attitude  of  the  government,  whatever 
it  might  be,  both  to  that  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  afterwards  of  her  husband. 
Her  influence  changed,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  to  the  very  last  years  of  h('- 
life  it  always  fell  into  the  scale  against 
the  ministers.  If  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  Conservative,  then 
Liberal  persons  and  Liberal  tendencies 
were  marked  out  for  distinction  and 
advance  in  her  domestic  circle;  when 
the  government  of  the  Emperor,  in  Its 
task  of  strengthening  the  new  empire, 
entered  the  path  of  Liberalism,  then 
her  favor  Inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Conservative  elements,  and  especially 
to  the  Catholics:  as  under  a  Protest¬ 
ant  dynasty  these  were  often  and,  to 
a  certain  point,  regularly  In  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  support  of  the  Catholics  was 
of  much  Interest  to  the  Empress. 

During  the  periods  when  our  foreign 
policy  could  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Austria,  her  mood  towards  Austria 

*  From  “Bismarck ;  the  Man  and  the  Statesman : 
BelnKthe  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Otto, 
Prince  von  Bismarck.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  under  the'  supervision  of  A.  .T.  Butler,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  OolleBe,  Cambridge."  In  two 
volumes.  Price  S7.50  (Copyright.  1898,  by  Harper  A 
Brothers.) 
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was  distant  and  unfriendly;  when  our 
policy  made  opposition  to  Austria  nec¬ 
essary,  then  the  Queen  became  the 
representative  of  Austrian  interests, 
and  this  was  the  case  right  into  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1866.  Even 
after  flghting  had  begun  on  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  frontier,  the  organ  of  Herr  von 
Schleinitz,  under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty,  kept  up  relations  and  negoti¬ 
ations  of  a  very  dubious  nature.  After 
I  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Herr  von  Schleinitz  Minister  of 
the  Royal  House,  he  held  the  position 
of  a  kind  of  Opposition  Minister  to  the 
Queen,  who  could  provide  her  Majesty 
with  material  for  criticism  and  for  in¬ 
fluencing  the  King.  He  used  for  this 
purpose  the  connections  which,  when 
he  was  my  predecessor,  he  had  made 
by  private  correspondence,  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  his  hands  a  system  of  regu¬ 
lar  diplomatic  reports.  I  received  th' 
proof  of  this  by  accident;  some  of  these 
reports  came  Into  my  hands  by  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  courier  or  of  the  post;  they 
were  so  drawn  up  that  one  could  see 
they  were  not  isolated,  and  they  sr* 
closely  resembled  official  reports  that 
I  noticed  nothing  till  I  was  startled  by 
some  reference  in  the  teirt;  then  I 
looked  for  the  envelope  In  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  found  on  it  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Herr  von  Schleinitz.  To  the 
officials  with  whom  he  maintained  con¬ 
nections  of  this  kind  belonged,  among 
others,  a  consul  about  whom  Roon 
wrote  to  me  on  January  25,  1864,  that 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
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and,  under  the  name  of  Slegfeld,  wrote 
articles  for  the  “Memorial  Diploma¬ 
tique,”  which,  among  other  things,  sup¬ 
ported  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  by 
Napoleon,  and  compared  it  to  our  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Schleswig.  At  the  time  of 
the  “Reichslocke”  and  the  venomous 
stacks  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
the  “Kreuzzeitung”  against  me,  I  was 
able  to  find  out  that  the  distribution  of 
the  “Reichsglocke”  and  similar  libel¬ 
lous  publications  was  managed  in  the 
office  of  the  ministry  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily.  The  person  employed  was  one  of 
the  higher  subordinate  officials  of  the 
name  of  Bernhard,  who  cut  Frau  v. 
Schleinitz’s  pens  and  kept  her  writing 
table  in  order.  By  his  means  thirteen 
copies  of  the  “Reichsglocke”  had  gone 
to  the  very  highest  personages  only,  of 
which  two  went  to  the  imperial  palace 
and  others  to  nearly  related  courts. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  to  visit  tb* 
Emperor,  who  had  been  made  ill 
through  annoyance,  in  order  to  lodge 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a 
complaint  of  pressing  importance, 
about  a  demonstration  of  the  Court  in 
favor  of  the  Centrum,  I  found  him  in 
bed,  and  with  him  was  the  Empress 
in  a  costume  from  which  one  would 
conclude  that  she  had  come  down  after 
I  had  been  announced.  On  my  request 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  alone  with  the 
Emperor  she  went  away,  but  only  as 
far  as  a  chair  which  was  just  outsid* 
the  door,  which  she  had  not  quite  shut; 
and  she  took  care  to  let  me  know  by 
her  movements  that  she  heard  every¬ 
thing.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  b' 
prevented  by  this  attempt  at  intimida¬ 
tion  (and  it  was  not  the  first)  from 
making  my  report  On  the  evening  o' 
the  same  day  I  was  at  a  party  in  the 
palace.  Her  Majesty  addressed  me  in 
a  manner  which  made  me  suppose 
that  the  Emperor  had  supported  my 
remonstrance  to  her.  The  conversation 
took  the  turn  that  I  begged  the  Em¬ 
press  to  spare  the  health  of  her  hus¬ 


band,  which  already  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  not  expose  him  to  confiicting 
political  infiuences.  This  suggestion, 
which,  according  to  all  Court  tradi¬ 
tions,  was  quite  unexpected,  had  a  re¬ 
markable  effect.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  life  I  never  saw  the 
Empress  Augusta  so  beautiful  as  she 
was  at  this  moment;  her  figure  drew 
Itself  up,  her  eyes  brightened  with  a 
fire  which  I  have  never  seen  there  be 
fore  or  since.  She  broke  off  the  con¬ 
versation,  left  me  standing  alone,  and, 
as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  courtiers, 
who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  said,  “Our 
most  gracious  Chancellor  is  very  un¬ 
gracious  to-day.” 

The  experience  of  many  years  had 
enabled  me  by  degrees  to  judge  with 
some  certainty  whether  the  Emperor 
opposed  suggestions,  which  seemed  t 
me  logically  necessary,  from  his  own 
conviction  or  in  the  interest  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  peace.  In  the  first  case  I  could, 
as  a  rule,  reckon  on  coming  to  an  ui 
derstanding  if  I  awaited  the  time  whe 
the  clear  understanding  of  my  master 
had  assimilated  the  matter,  or  he  would 
appeal  to  the  council  of  ministers.  In 
such  cases,  the  discussion  between  me 
and  bis  Majesty  always  remained  prac¬ 
tical,  and  confined  to  the  subject  at 
Issue.  It  was  different  when  the  cause 
of  the  royal  opposition  to  ministerial 
opinions  lay  in  the  previous  discussion 
of  the  question  which  her  Majesty  had 
aroused  at  breakfast,  and  carried  on 
till  he  had  positively  expressed  his 
agreement  with  her.  When  the  King 
at  such  moments,  infiuenced  by  letters 
and  newspaper  articles  which  had  been 
written  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
brought  to  hasty  expressions  opposed 
to  the  ministerial  policy,  then  her 
Majesty  was  accustomed  to  confirm 
the  success  she  had  obtained  by  giving 
utterance  to  doubts  whether  the  Em¬ 
peror  would  be  in  a  condition  to  uphold 
the  purpose  or  opinion  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  “against  Bismarck.”  When 
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his  Majesty  opposed  me  not^from  his 
own  conviction,  hut  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
peated  feminine  pressure,  I  could  see 
what  had  happened,  for  his  arguments 
were  not  to  the  point  and  Illogical. 
When  he  could  not  find  any  more  argu¬ 
ments  against  what  I  said,  then  ha 
would  end  the  discussion  with  the  ex-> 
presSlon:  “£i  der  Tausend,  da  muss  ich 
dock  sehr  bitten"  (“Oh,  I  say!  come, 
please")  Then  I  knew  that  I  had  met, 
not  the  Emperor,  but  his  wife. 

All  the  opponents  belonging  to  the 
most  different  regions,  whom  during 
my  political  struggle  I  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  service,  found  In  their  common 
hatred  of  me  a  bond  of  union  which 
sometimes  was  stronger  than  their  mu¬ 
tual  antipathies.  They  made  a  truce 
In  their  feuds  In  order  for  the  time  to 
serve  the  stronger  hostility  to  me.  The 
Empress  Augusta  formed  the  point 
about  which  their  agreement  crystal¬ 
lized;  her  temperament,  when  It  was 
a  matter  of  getting  her  way,  did  not 
always  observe  the  limits  required  by 
regard  to  the  age  and  health  of  her 
husband. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  as  often 
before  and  afterwards,  the  Emperor 
had  often  to  suffer  In  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  his  understanding  and  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  as  a  King  on  one  side,  and 
the  requirements  of  domestic  peace 
and  female  assent  to  bis  policy  on  the 


other.  His  chivalrous  feeling  towards 
his  wife,  his  mystical  feeling  towards 
the  crowned  Queen,  his  sensitiveness 
to  Interruption  to  his  domestic  life  and 
his  dally  habits,  put  obstacles  In  my 
way  which  were  at  times  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  those  caused  by  for¬ 
eign  Powers  or  hostile  parties;  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  hearty  attachment 
w'hlch  I  had  for  the  person  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  this  considerably  Increased  the 
exhausting  effect  of  the  struggle  which 
I  had  to  go  through  when.  In  my  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Emperor,  my  duty  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  defend  my  convictions. 

The  Emperor  felt  this,  and  In  the  las‘ 
years  of  his  life  made  no  secret  to  me 
of  his  domestic  relations,  and  used  to 
discuss  with  me  what  ways  and  forms 
we  should  choose  so  as  to  spare  bis 
household  peace  without  Injury  to  In¬ 
terests  of  state;  when  In  a  confidential 
mood,  with  a  mixture  of  annoyance, 
respect,  and  good-will,  he  used  to  speak 
of  her  as  Feuerkopf,  and  accompanied 
this  expression  with  a  motion  of  his 
hands  as  though  he  would  say,  “I  can¬ 
not  alter  It.”  I  found  this  designation 
extraordinarily  happy;  the  Queen  was 
a  spirited  woman  as  long  as  physical 
dangers  did  not  threaten;  she  was  up¬ 
held  by  a  high  feeling  of  duty,  but  her 
royal  feelings  made  her  indisposed  to 
recognize  other  authorities  than  her 
own. 


THE  PAINTER  AT  THE  CLINIC.* 


Rembrandt  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  his  prospective  adventure.  With 
Albrecht  he  had  left  the  studio  In  time 
to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  meat  market  He  was 
on  fire.  The  hope  that  by  means  of 

•From  “Rembrandt:  A  Romance  of  Holland.”  By 
Walter  Cranston  Lamed  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
publishers. 


this  disguise  he  might  attain  natural¬ 
ness  in  his  picture,  such  as  had  not 
been  attained  before,  simply  engrossed 
him.  He  could  think  of  naught  else. 
On  the  way  to  the  meat  market  he 
spoke  not  one  word.  When  he  came 
there,  the  attendant  was  awaiting 
them. 

After  protesting  feebly,  and  recelv- 
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ing  several  florins  to  quiet  bis  scruples, 
Hans  opened  a  little  door,  and  led 
them  through  a  secret  passage  leading 
to  the  lecture-room.  It  was  that  by 
which  the  bodies  were  brought  in. 
The  painter  and  bis  friend  were  easily 
enough  concealed  behind  some  tapes¬ 
tries  that  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
great,  vaulted  room.  By  separating 
the  tapestries  a  little  it  was  easy  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  with  small  risk 
of  discovery. 

“Now,  Hans,”  said  Albrecht,  “you 
will  surely  come  back  and  let  us  out 
when  it  is  all  over.” 

“Surely,  surely,  my  masters.  Have 
no  fear,  but  bide  ye  there  until  I  come.” 
Off  he  went  in  some  haste,  for  it  was 
nearly  time  to  bring  in  the  criminal’:, 
body  that  Dr.  Tulp  was  to  dissect  as 
he  lectured  that  day. 

The  young  men  remained  behind  the 
hangings,  Rembrandt  almost  breath¬ 
less  with  excitement,  and  even  the 
calm  Albrecht  a  good  deal  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
they  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  in  the  passage,  and  soon  these 
entered,  bearing  their  ghastly  burden, 
which  they  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  There  was  quite 
a  space  immediately  around  the  table, 
and  farther  back,  the  floor  inclined  up¬ 
ward,  so  that  those  behind  might  see. 
There  were  no  chairs.  At  the  foot  ot 
the  table  was  a  stand,  on  which  had 
been  placed  a  large  volume  bound  ir 
sheepskin. 

Presently  Dr.  Tulp  entered.  He  wore 
a  broad  white  collar,  a  square-crowned 
black  hat  with  a  very  broad  brim,  and 
on  his  hands  were  gloves  of  deerskin, 
with  long  gauntlets.  Behind  him  came 
his  pupils.  There  were  but  seven  of 
them,  and  each  of  the  seven  seemed  al¬ 
most  as  full  of  thought  as  the  master 
himself,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  Rem¬ 
brandt,  at  the  flrst  glance.  Later,  when 
Dr.  Tulp  began  to  talk,  expound  and 


illustrate  by  skilful  dissection,  he  saw 
that  the  professor  towered  far  above 
the  others.  The  fire  of  intellect  blazed 
in  his  eyes.  There  was  the  majesty  of 
knowledge  in  his  broad,  white  brow 
and  in  his  noble  bearing.  Dr.  Tulp 
stood  by  the  corpse  and  opened  the 
great  volume  which  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  table.  By  turns  commenting  on 
the  text  and  dissecting  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  left  arm,  he  became 
more  and  more  fascinated  with  his 
subject,  until  the  listening  doctors 
crowded  eagerly  around,  and  each  face 
was  lit  with  kindling  excitement  as 
new  facts  were  told,  demonstrated, 
and  grasped.  Here,  then,  was  the 
truth.  Rembrandt  was  nearly  wild  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  sketch  these  eager 
faces  on  the  spot,  in  the  very  midst  of 
this  intensity  of  intellectual  concentra¬ 
tion.  But  he  felt  it  With  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  genius  he  entered  into  the 
thought  of  these  men,  and  with  the 
painter’s  unforgetting  eye  he  saw  the 
scene.  He  caught  its  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  meaning,  and  in  form  and 
color  also.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  have  painted  the  picture  which 
was  so  soon  to  mark  an  era  in  Dutch 
art  had  he  not  thus,  unseen  himself, 
studied  his  subject  as  It  really  was  In 
life. 

As  the  lecture  proceeded,  Rembrandt 
became  more  and  more  fascinated. 
He  could  not  see  as  clearly  as  he 
wished  through  the  little  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  hangings,  and  at  last,  for¬ 
getting  everything  but  his  subject,  he 
bent  forward,  and  his  whole  head  ap¬ 
peared  In  the  room.  Naturally,  It  was 
rather  startling  to  Dr.  Tulp  and  his 
pupils  to  see  the  head  of  a  strange*' 
thus  suddenly  emerge  from  the  tapes¬ 
tries.  It  was  an  age  of  conspiracies. 
Murder  was  common.  Perhaps  this 
man  concealed  there  was  some  friend 
of  the  criminal,  resenting  this  Insult 
to  his  body,  and  seeking  vengeance. 
None  recognized  Rembrandt,  because  of 
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the  disguise.  There  was  a  sudden  call 
for  help,  and  all  started  for  the  door, 
but  Rembrandt,  seeing  he  was  discov¬ 
ered,  came  out  from  behind  the  hang¬ 
ings,  and,  tearing  off  the  false  beard 
and  moustache,  approached  Dr.  Tulp. 

“You  know  me  now,  my  friend,  I  am 
sure,"  he  said.  “I  am  Rembrandt. 
You  sent  me  the  commission  to  paint 
a  picture  which  you  would  give  the 
Surgeon’s  Guild,  and  I  agreed  to  paint 
it,  but  when  I  came  to  think  about  it,  I 
could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  paint  it 
true  to  the  life  unless  I  could  see  and 
hear  you  and  your  pupils  at  your  work 
as  you  really  are.  Forglye  me,  my 
friend.  It  was  unworthy  of  me  to  de¬ 
ceive  you,  but,  believe  me,  the  purpose 
was  a  good  one,  and  I  have  learned 
what  I  came  for.  I  am  ready  to 
paint  you  all  now.  Will  you  forgive 
me?” 

Dr.  Tulp  and  the  others  had  stopped 
at  Rembrandt’s  first  word,  and  looked 
upon  him  with  astonishment,  and  some 
were  gravely  offended,  for  it  was  a  se¬ 
rious  matter  thus  to  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  a  dissecting-room. 

Rembrandt’s  plea,  however,  molli¬ 
fied  them,  for  It  touched  their  self¬ 
esteem,  showing  as  it  did,  how 
highly  the  painter  valued  the  subject 
that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  paint, 
and  what  close  study  of  it  seemed  to 
him  needful. 

“My  friend  Rembrandt,”  said  Dr. 
Tulp,  with  dignity,  “you  do  right  to 
ask  forgiveness,  for  you  have  violated 
our  rules,  and  must,  I  fear  me,  have 
bribed  our  attendants,  else  could  you 
never  have  gained  entrance  here.  It 
would  seem  that  the  picture  might 
have  been  painted  without  resort  to 
such  means.” 

“Indeed,  Indeed  it  could  not,”  Inter¬ 
rupted  Rembrandt 

“Pardon,  my  friend,”  said  the  doctor. 
“I  was  about  to  say  that  in  some  cases 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Let  it  be 
so  in  this  case.  If  you  have  taken  us 


unawares,  be  sure  that  you  paint  a 
picture  that  will  surprise  the  world.” 

“My  dear  Dr.  Tulp,”  said  Rembrandt 
“I  have  another  boon  to  ask.  You 
have  forgiven  me.  Will  you  please  not 
search  for  the  attendant  who  let  me  in? 

I  deceived  him  with  some  story  of  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  criminal  whose  body 
you  were  dissecting.  Really,  he  is  not 
to  blame.  Grant  me  \his,  I  pray.” 

By  this  time  the  doctor  was  much 
mollified.  After  all,  there  was  no 
great  reason  he  should  be  offended,  for 
it  was  only  admiration  of  bis  skill,  and 
a  desire  to  know  it  better,  that  bad 
caused  Rembrandt  to  resort  to  such  an 
artifice. 

“Be  it  as  you  will,  Rembrandt  I 
trust  no  barm  is  done,  and  I  eagerly 
await  the  picture.  When  may  we 
come  to  your  studio?” 

“Thank  you!  thank  you!  Gome  to¬ 
morrow  if  you  will— nay,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  the  day  after,  for  I  must  needs 
sketch  roughly  what  I  have  seen  to-day 
before  I  begin  upon  the  portraits.” 

“As  you  will.”  The  doctor  and  bis 
pupils  moved  with  much  dignity 
towards  the  door.  Rembrandt  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  He  bad  forgotten  all 
about  Albrecht 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  German  had 
been  keeping  very  close  behind  the 
hangings.  There  was  no  excuse  for 
him  if  he  were  discovered,  and  he  was 
shaking  in  his  shoes— a  foreigner,  too— 
what  on  earth  would  become  of  him  if 
he  were  caught  In  such  an  act?  Drops 
of  cold  perspiration  stood  on  bis  brow, 
and  the  dreamer  wished  be  had  kept 
on  dreaming,  and  not  embarked  with 
this  hare-brained  Rembrandt  in  such 
a  wild  adventure. 

“And  now  he  has  forgotten  me,  I 
suppose,  as  he  forgets  others,  and  out 
he  goes  with  the  doctors,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  here  but  the  corpse.  Ugh! 
ugh!  Ach!  ach!  I  like  it  not  at  all.” 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  the  old  man  to  come  for 
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him.  He  had  heard  Rembrandt  pray 
forgiyenesB  for  the  attendant,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  old  man  would  come  back  as 
be  had  promised.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  attendants  came  back  and 
bore  away  the  corpse.  The  old  man 
opened  the  door  for  them  and  shut  it 
after  them,  leaving  Albrecht  alone  in 
the  dismal  room.  Rembrandt  soon 
thought  again  of  Albrecht,  but  he  knew 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  betray 
his  presence  there.  He  went  on,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  way,  talking  with  Dr.  Tulp, 
until  their  paths  separated,  then  he 
hastened  back,  as  fast  as  be  could, 
through  back  streets  to  the  market, 
that  he  might  gain  a  safe  exit  for  Al¬ 
brecht  from  his  most  uncomfortable 
position.  The  old  man,  however,  had 
not  forgotten  his  promise,  and  as  soon 
as  it  seemed  to  him  safe,  be  had  come 
back  and  opened  the  door  of  the  secret 
passage,  that  the  young  men  might 
come  forth.  Great  was  his  surprise 
when  only  one  appeared. 

“How  now,  how  now!  my  master! 


What  has  come  to  the  other?  Now  ni- 
I  undone!  They  will  pot  me  in  prison. 
Ah!  Alas!  that  doctor  has  no  mercy.’' 

“Hans,  I  pray  you  be  calm,”  said  Al¬ 
brecht.  “No  harm  will  come  to  you. 
My  friend  was  discovered,  but  I  was 
not.  He  discovered  himself,  and 
asked  pardon  for  you,  and  It  was 
given.” 

“Ow!  ow!  never  again  will  I  be  in 
such  a  bad  business,”  said  the  fright¬ 
ened  Hans.  “Oh!  the  love  of  the  goid! 
Oh!  the  mischief  of  it!  What  weak 
ones  we  are!  Alas!  alas!” 

Just  then  Rembrandt  entered  the 
market,  and  the  evil  power  of  the  gold 
that  the  old  man  was  bemoaning  soon 
soothed  bis  troubled  spirit  again,  es¬ 
pecially  when  be  was  assured  that  no 
barm  would  come  to  him.  The  young 
men  betook  themselves  in  all  baste  to 
the  studio— none  the  worse  for  the  ad¬ 
venture,  though  Albrecht  trembled  a 
little  when  he  thought  how  narrow  had 
been  his  escape  from  really  serious 
danger. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  NIGHTMARE.* 


I  was  making  a  tour  of  the  island 
with  a  half-breed  guide;  aud  we  bad  to 
stop  for  one  night  at  a  small  leeward- 
coast  settlement,  where  we  found  ac¬ 
commodation  at  a  sort  of  lodging- 
house  kept  by  an  aged  widow.  There 
were  seven  persons  only  in  the  house 
that  night,— the  old  lady,  her  two 
daughters,  two  colored  female  ser¬ 
vants,  myself  and  my  guide.  We  were 
given  a  single-windowed  room  up¬ 
stairs,  rather  small,— otherwise,  a 
typical  Creole  bedroom,  with  bare, 
clean  floor,  some  heavy  furniture  of  an¬ 
tique  pattern,  and  a  few  rocking- 
chairs.  There  was  in  one  corner  a 

•  From  “Exotics  and  Retrospectives.”  By  Lafcadlo 
Hearn.  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  publishers. 


bracket  supporting  a  sort  of  household 
shrine— what .  the  Creoles  call  a  cha- 
pelle.  The  shrine  contained  a  white 
image  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  a 
tiny  light  was  floating  in  a  cup  of  oil. 
By  colonial  custom,  your  servant, 
while  travelling  with  you,  sleeps 
either  in  the  same  room,  or  before  the 
threshold;  and  my  man  simply  lay 
down  on  a  mat  beside  the  huge  four- 
pillared  couch  assigned  to  me,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  began  to  snore.  Be¬ 
fore  getting  into  bed,  I  satisfled  myself 
that  the  door  was  securely  fastened. 

The  night  stifled;— the  air' seemed  to- 
be  coagulating.  The  single  large  win¬ 
dow,  overlooking  a  garden,  had  been 
left  open,— but  there  was  no  movement 
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In  that  atmosphere.  Bats— very  large 
bats,— flew  soundlessly  In  and  out;  one 
actually  fanning  my  face  with  its 
wings  as  it  circled  over  the  bed. 
Heavy  scents  of  ripe  fruit— nause¬ 
ously  sweet— rose  from  the  garden, 
where  palms  and  plantain  stood  still 
as  If  made  of  metal.  From  the  woods 
above  the  town  stormed  the  usual 
night-chorus  of  tree-frogs,  insects,  and 
nocturnal  birds,— a  tumult  not  to  be 
accurately  described  by  any  simile,  but 
suggesting,  through  numberless  sharp, 
tinkling  tones,  the  fancy  of  a  wide, 
slow  cataract  of  broken  glass.  I 
tossed  and  turned  on  the  hot,  hard  bed, 
vainly  trying  to  And  one  spot  a  little 
cooler  than  the  rest  Then  I  rose,  drew 
a  rocking-chair  to  the  window,  and 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  smoke  hung  mo¬ 
tionless;  after  each  puff,  I  bad  to  blow 
It  away.  My  man  bad  ceased  to  snore. 
The  bronze  of  his  naked  breast— shin¬ 
ing  with  moisture  under  the  faint 
light  of  the  shrlne-lamp— showed  no 
movement  of  respiration.  He  might 
have  been  a  corpse.  The  heavy  heat 
seemed  always  to  become  heavier.  At 
last,  utterly  exhausted,  I  went  back  to 
bed,  and  slept. 

It  must  have  been  well  after  mid¬ 
night  when  I  felt  the  first  vague  un¬ 
easiness,— the  suspicion,— that  precedes 
a  nightmare.  I  was  half-conscious, 
dream-conscious  of  the  actual, — knew 
myself  In  that  very  room,- wanted  to 
get  up.  Immediately  the  uneasiness 
grew  Into  a  terror,  because  I  found 
that  I  could  not  move.  Something  un¬ 
utterable  in  the  air  was  mastering 
will.  I  tried  to  cry  out,  and  my  utmost 
effort  resulted  only  in  a  whisper  too 
low  for  any  one  to  hear.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  I  became  aware  of  a  Step  as¬ 
cending  the  stair,— a  muflaed  heaviness; 
and  the  real  nightmare  began,— the 
horror  of  the  ghastly  magnetism  that 
held  voice  and  limb, — the  hopeless  will- 
struggle  against  dumbness  and  impo¬ 
tence.  The  stealthy  Step  approached,— 


but  with  lentor  malevolently  meas¬ 
ured,— slowly,  slowly,  as  if  the  stairs 
were  miles  deep.  Gradually  then, 
and  without  a  sound,  the  locked 
door  opened;  and  the  Thing  entered, 
bending  as  it  came,— a  thing  robed,— 
feminine,— reaching  to  the  roof,— not  to 
be  looked  at!  A  floor-plank  creaked 
as  It  neared  the  bed;  and  then— with  a 
frantic  effort— I  woke,  bathed  in  sweat; 
my  heart  beating  as  if  it  were  going  to 
burst.  The  sbrine-llght  had  died;  in 
the  blackness  I  could  see  nothing;  but 
I  thought  I  heard  that  Step  retreating. 

I  certainly  heard  the  plank  creak 
again.  With  the  panic  still  upon 
me,  I  was  actually  unable  to  stir.  The 
wisdom  of  striking  a  match  occurred 
to  me,  but  I  dared  not  yet  rise.  Pres¬ 
ently,  as  I  held  my  breath  to  listen,  a 
new  wave  of  black  fear  passed  through 
me;  for  I  heard  meanings,- long, 
nightmare  meanings,- meanings  that 
seemed  to  be  answering  each  other 
from  two  different  rooms  below.  And 
then,  close  to  me,  my  guide  began  to 
moan,— hoarsely,  hideously.  I  cried 
to  him:- 

“Louis  !-LouIs!” 

We  both  sat  up  at  once.  I  heard 
him  panting,  and  I  knew  he  was 
fumbling  for  his  cutlass  In  the  dark. 
Then,  In  a  voice  husky  with  fear,  he 
asked:— 

"Missii,  ess  ou  tanner’  (Monsieur, 
eat-ce  que  voua  entendezf) 

The  moaners  continued  to  moan,— al¬ 
ways  in  crescendo;  then  there  were 
sudden  screams,- “Madame!”— “Man- 
zell!”— and  running  of  bare  feet,  and 
sounds  of  lamps  being  lighted,  and,  at 
last,  a  general  clamor  of  frightened 
voices.  I  rose,  and  groped  for  the 
matches.  The  moans  and  the  clamor 
ceased. 

"MisaU,”  my  man  asked  again,  “eaa 
ou  te  out  yt”  (Monsieur,  eat-ce  que  voua 
Vavez  vuef) 

“Ca  ou  le  dit”  (Qu’ eat-ce  que  voua 

voulez  diref)  I  responded  in  bewilder- 
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ment,  as  my  fingers  olosed  on  the 
match-box. 

“Femme-ldf"  he  answered— THAT 
WOMAN? 

The  question  shocked  me  into  abso¬ 
lute  immobility.  Then  I  wondered  if 
I  could  have  understood.  But  he  went 
on  in  his  patois,  as  if  talking  to  him¬ 
self:— 

“Tall,  tall— high  like  this  room,  that 
Zombi.  When  She  came,  the  fioor 
cracked.  I  heard— I  saw.” 

After  a  moment,  I  succeeded  in  light¬ 
ing  a  candle,  and  I  went  to  the  door. 
It  was  still  locked— double  locked.  No 
human  being  could  have  entered 
through  the  high  window. 

“Louis!”  I  said,  without  believing 
what  I  said,— “you  have  been  only 
dreaming.” 

he  answered,  “it  was  no 
dream.  She  has  been  in  all  the  rooms, 
touching  people  r 

I  sald:- 

“That  is  foolishness!  See!— the  door 
is  double-locked.” 

Louis  did  not  even  look  at  the  door, 
but  responded:— 

“Door  locked,  door  not  locked,  Zombi 
comes  and  goes.  I  do  not  like  this 
house— leave  that  candle  burn¬ 
ing!” 

He  uttered  the  last  phrase  impera¬ 
tively,  without  using  the  respectful 
aoupl^— Just  as  a  guide  speaks  at  an 
Instant  of  common  danger,  and  his 
tones  conveyed  to  me  the  contagion  of 
his  fear.  Despite  the  candle,  I  knew 
for  one  moment  the  sensation  of  night¬ 
mare  outside  of  sleep.  The  coinci¬ 
dences  stunned  reason;  and  the  hide¬ 
ous  primitive  fancy  fitted  itself,  like  a 
certitude,  to  the  explanation  of  cause 
and  effect  The  similarity  of  my  vision 
and  the  vision  of  Louis,  the  creaking 
of  the  fioor  heard  by  us  both,  the  visit 
of  the  nightmare  to  every  room  in  suc¬ 
cession,— these  formed  a  more  than  un¬ 
pleasant  combination  of  evidence.  I 
tried  the  planking  with  my  foot  in  the 


place  where  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  figure;  it  uttered  the  very  same 
loud  creak  that  I  had  heard  before. 
“Ca  pa  ka  sam  rivi,"  said  Louis.  No!— 
that  was  not  like  dreaming.  I  left  the 
candle  burning,  and  went  back  to  bed— 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  think.  Louis  lay 
down  again,  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  cutlass. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time.  All  was 
now  silent  below.  The  heat  was  at 
last  lifting,  and  occasional  whiffs  of 
cooler  air  from  the  garden  announced 
the  wakening  of  a  land  breeze.  Louis, 
in  spite  of  bis  recent  terror,  soon  began 
to  snore  again.  Then  I  was  startled 
by  bearing  a  plank  creak,  quite  loudly, 
the  same  plank  that  I  had  tried  with 
my  foot  This  time  Louis  did  not  seem 
to  hear  it.  There  was  nothing  there. 
It  creaked  twice  more,  and  I  under¬ 
stood.  The  intense  beat  first  and  the 
change  of  temperature  later,  bad  been 
successively  warping  and  unwarping 
the  wood  so  as  to  produce  those 
sounds.  In  the  state  of  dreaming, 
which  is  the  state  of  Imperfect  sleep, 
noises  may  be  audible  enough  to  affect 
imagination  strongly,  and  may  startle 
into  motion  a  long  procession  of  dis¬ 
torted  fancies.  At  the  same  time  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  almost  con¬ 
comitant  experiences  of  nightmare  in 
the  different  rooms  could  be  quite 
sufllciently  explained  by  the  sickening 
atmospheric  oppression  of  the  hour. 

There  still  remained  the  ugly  simil¬ 
itude  of  the  two  dreams  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for;  and  a  natural  solution  of 
this  riddle,  also,  I  was  able  to  find 
after  some  little  refiectlon.  The  coinci¬ 
dence  had  certainly  been  startling;  but 
the  similitude  was  only  partial.  That 
which  my  guide  had  seen  in  his  night¬ 
mare  was  a  familiar  creation  of  West 
Indian  superstition,  probably  of  Afri¬ 
can  origin.  But  the  shape  that  I  bad 
dreamed  about  used  to  vex  my  sleep 
in  childhood,  a  phantom  created  for  me 
by  the  impression  of  a  certain  horrible 
Celtic  story  which  ought  not  to  have 
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been  told  to  any  child,  blessed  or 
cursed  with  my  Imagination. 

Musing  on  this  experience  led  me 
afterwards  to  think  about  the  meaning 
of  that  fear  which  we  call  “the  fear  of 
darkness,”  and  yet  is  not  really  fear  of 
darkness.  Darkness,  as  a  simple  con¬ 
dition,  never  could  have  originated  the 
feeling,  a  feeling  that  must  have  pre¬ 
ceded  any  definite  idea  of  ghosts  by' 
thousands  of  ages.  The  inherited,  in¬ 
stinctive  fear,  as  exhibited  by  children, 
is  not  a  fear  of  darkness  in  itself,  but 
of  indefinable  danger  associated  with 
darkness.  Evolutionally  explained, 
this  dim  but  voluminous  terror  would 
have  for  Its  primal  element  the  impres¬ 
sions  created  by  real  experience,  expe¬ 
rience  of  something  acting  in  dark¬ 
ness;— and  the  fear  of  the  supernatural 
would  mingle  in  it  only  as  a  much 
later  emotional  development  The 
primeval  cavern-gloom  lighted  by  noc¬ 
turnal  eyes;— the  blackness  of  forest- 
gaps  by  river-marges,  where  destruc¬ 
tion  lay  in  wait  to  seize  the  thirsty;— 
the  umbrages  of  tangled  shores  con¬ 
cealing  horror;— the  dusk  of  the  py¬ 
thon’s  lair;— the  place  of  hasty  refuge 
echoing  the  fury  of  famished  brute  and 
desperate  man;— the  place  of  burial, 
and  the  fancied  frightful  kinship  of 


the  burled  to  the  cave-haunters;— all 
these,  and  countless  other  impressions 
of  the  relation  of  darkness  to  death, 
must  have  made  that  ancestral  fear  of 
the  dark  which  haunts  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  and  still  betimes 
seizes  the  adult  as  he  sleeps  In  the  se¬ 
curity  of  civilization. 

Not  all  the  fear  of  dreams  can  be  the 
fear  of  the  immemorial.  But  that 
strange  nightmare  sensation  of  being 
held  by  Invisible  power  exerted  from  a 
distance— is  it  quite  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  simple  suspension  of 
will-power  during  sleep?  Or  could  it 
be  a  composite  inheritance  of  number¬ 
less  memories  of  having  been  caught? 
Perhaps  the  true  explanation  would 
suggest  no  prenatal  experience  of 
monstrous  mesmerisms  nor  of  mons¬ 
trous  webs,— nothing  more  startling 
than  the  evolutional  certainty  that 
man,  in  the  course  of  his  development, 
has  left  behind  him  conditions  of  ter¬ 
ror  incomparably  worse  than  any  now 
existing.  Yet  enough  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  riddle  of  nightmare  remains  to 
tempt  the  question  whether  human  or¬ 
ganic  memory  holds  no  record  of  ex¬ 
tinct  forms  of  pain,— pain  related  to 
strange  powers  once  exerted  by  some 
ghastly  vanished  life. 
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The  scientific  man  is  merely  the  min¬ 
ister  of  poetry.  He  is  cutting  down 
the  Western  Woods  of  Time;  pres¬ 
ently  poetry  will  come  there  and  make 
a  city  and  gardens.  This  is  always  so. 
The  man  of  affairs  works  for  the  be¬ 
hoof  and  use  of  poetry.  Scientific 
facts  have  never  reached  their  proper 
function  until  they  merge  Into  new  po¬ 
etic  relations  established  between  man 

•  From  “Music  and  Poetry.”  By  Sidney  Lanier. 
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and  man,  between  man  and  God,  or 
between  man  and  Nature. 

I  think  I  can  show  you  that  this  has 
been  precisely  recognized  by  the  hard 
practical  sense  of  the  common  people 
in  other  times.  I  have  called  the  man 
of  science  a  pioneer  who  cuts  down 
the  Western  Woods  of  the  Universe, 
in  order  that  presently  poetry  may 
come  to  that  spot  and  build  habita¬ 
tions  and  pleasances  good  for  man. 
Now  I  never  think  of  the  man  of  sci- 
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ence  without  comparing  him  to  one  of 
those  wonderful  monks  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  who 
came  into  the  stem  forests  of  Armori¬ 
ca,  bearing  religion  with  them,  but  de¬ 
pending,  mark  you,  on  the  felling  of 
the  forest  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  as  initial  steps  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  people.  And  thereby  bangs 
the  legend  which  I  wish  to  relate. 

Once  upon  a  time  St  Leonor,  with 
sixty  disciples,  came  to  an  inhospitable 
region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  in 
Armorica,  and  settled.  Their  food  was 
of  the  mdest  description,  being  only 
what  they  could  obtain  from  the  woods 
and  waters.  One  day,  the  good  Bishop 
Leonor,  while  praying,  happened  to 
see  a  small  bird  carrying  a  grain  of 
wheat  in  its  beak.  He  immediately 
set  a  monk  to  watching  the  bird,  with 
instmctlons  to  follow  it  when  it  flew 
away.  The  monk  followed  the  bird, 
and  was  led  to  a  place  in  the  forest 
where  he  found  several  stalks  of  wheat 
growing.  This  was  probably  the  last 
relic  O'f  some  ancient  Gallo-Roman 
farm.  St  Leonor,  on  learning  the 
news,  was  overjoyed.  “We  must  clear 
the  forest  and  cultivate  the  ground,” 
be  exclaimed,  and  immediately  put  the 
sixty  at  work.  Now  the  work  was 
hard,  and  the  sixty  disciples  groaned 
with  tribulation  as  they  toiled  and 
sweated  over  the  stubborn  oaks  and 
the  brlary  underbmsb.  But  when  they 
came  to  plough,  the  labor  seemed  be¬ 
yond  all  human  endurance.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  ploughed;  but  it  is  fair 
to  suspect  that  they  had  nothing  better 
than  forked  branches  of  the  gnarly 
oaks,  with  sharpened  points,  for 
ploughs,  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of 
cattle  in  the  legend,  the  presumption  is 
fair  that  these  good  brothers  hitched 
themselves  to  the  plough,  and  pulled. 
This  presumption  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  a  short  time, 
the  sixty  rebelled  outright.  They 
begged  the  bishop  to  abandon  agricul¬ 


ture,  and  go  away  from  that  place. 
“Pater,”  (naively  says  the  Bollandlst 
recounter  of  the  legend),— “Peter,” 
cried  the  monks,  “oramus  te  ut  de  loco 
isto  recedas.” 

But  the  stout  old  father  would  not 
recede.  No;  we  must  get  into  bene¬ 
ficial  relations  with  this  soil.  Then  the 
monks  assembled  together  by  night, 
and,  having  compared  opinions, 
found  it  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
they  should  leave  the  very  next  day, 
even  at  pain  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  bishop.  So,  next  morning,  when 
they  were  about  to  go,  behold!  a  mira¬ 
cle  stopped  them;  twelve  magnificent 
stags  marched  proudly  out  of  the  for¬ 
est  and  stood  by  the  ploughs,  as  if  in¬ 
viting  the  yoke.  The  monks  seized 
the  opportunity.  They  harnessed  the 
stags,  and  these  diligently  drew  the 
ploughs  all  that  day.  When  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  and  the  stags  loosed 
from  harness,  they  retired  into  the 
forest  But  next  morning,  the  faith¬ 
ful  wild  creatures  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  submitted  their  royal 
necks  to  the  yoke.  Five  weeks  and 
three  days  did  these  animals  labor  for 
the  brethren. 

When  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
prepared,  the  bishop  pronounced  his 
blessing  upon  the  stags,  and  they 
passed  quietly  back  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forest  Then  the  bishop  sowed 
his  wheat  and  that  field  was  the 
father  of  a  thousand  other  fields,  and 
of  a  thousand  other  homes,  with  all 
the  amenities  and  sweetnesses  which 
are  implied  in  that  ravishing  word. 

Now,  here  is  the  point  of  the  legend 
in  this  place.  Of  course,  the  twelve 
stags  did  not  appear  from  the  forest, 
and  plough;  and  yet  the  story  is  true. 
The  thing  which  actually  happened 
was  that  the  Bishop  Leonor,  by  his  in¬ 
telligence,  foresight,  practical  wisdom 
and  faithful  perseverance,  reclaimed 
a  piece  of  stubborn  and  impracticable 
ground,  and  made  it  good,  arable  soil. 
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<It  is  also  probable  that  the  story  was 
immediately  suggested  by  the  re-tam- 
iDg  of  cattle  which  the  ancient  Gallo- 
Roman  people  had  allowed  to  run  wild. 
The  bishops  did  this  sometimes.)  This 
was  a  practical  enough  thing;  it  is 
being  done  every  day;  it  was  Just  as 
prosaic  as  any  commercial  transaction; 
But,  mark  you,  the  people— for  this 
legend  is  a  pure  product  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  of  Brittany— the  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  after  saw  how  the 
prosaic  wheat-field  of  the  bishop  had 
fiowered  into  the  poetical  happiness  of 
the  rude  and  wild  inhabitants  who  be¬ 
gan  to  gather  about  his  wheat  patch, 
and  to  plant  fields  and  build  homes  of 
their  own;  and  seeing  that  the  prose 
had  actually  become  thus  poetic,  the 
people  (who  love  to  tell  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  in  their  deeper  rela¬ 
tions),  the  people  have  related  It  in 
terms  of  poetry.  The  bird  and  the 
stag  are  terms  of  poetry.  But,  notice 
again,  that  these  are  not  silly,  poetic 
licenses;  they  are  not  merely  a  child’s 
embellishments  of  a  story;  the  bird  and 


the  stags  are  not  real;  but  they  ore 
true.  For  what  do  they  mean?  They 
mean  the  powers  of  Nature.  They 
mean,  as  here  inserted,  that  if  a  man 
go  forth,  sure  of  his  mission,  fervently 
loving  his  fellow-men,  working  for 
their  benefit;  if  he  adhere  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  through  good  and  evil  report;  if 
he  resist  all  endeavor  to  turn  him  from 
it,  and  faithfully  stand  to  his  purpose, 
—presently  he  will  succeed;  for  the 
powers  of  Nature  will  come  forth  out 
of  the  recesses  of  the  Universe  and 
offer  themselves  as  draught-animals  to 
his  plough.  The  popular  legend  is 
merely  an  afllrmation  in  concrete  forms 
of  this  principle;  the  people,  who  are 
all  poets,  know  this  truth.  We  mod¬ 
ems,  indeed,— we  whose  practical  ex¬ 
periences  beggar  the  wildest  dreams  of 
antiquity,— have  seen  a  wilder  (beast) 
creature  than  a  stag  come  out  of  the 
woods  for  a  faithful  man.  We  have 
seen  steam  come  and  plough  the  seas 
for  Fulton;  we  have  seen  lightning 
come  and  plough  through  the  wastes  ct 
space  for  Franklin  and  Morse. 


THE  BELLS.* 

I. 


Awake!  awake! 

All  living  things  that  be, 

In  nest  or  fold!— 

All  lives  that  solace  take,  i 

And  dreamful  ease,  in  tent,  or  wind-blown  tree. 

Or  curtained  couch,  your  wanderings  forsake 
In  the  dim  realms  of  unreality! 

Awake,  for  shame 
Of  languor’s  soft  delight! 

Lo,  once  again  earth’s  heaving  disk  is  roll'd 
In  rosy  flame. 
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And  through  the  camps  of  night 
The  flying  moon,  beneath  her  splinter’d  targe, 
Sore-stricken  by  the  feather’d  shafts  of  Dawn, 
And  harried  by  the  hounds,  like  Actseon,  kneels. 
Stoops,  and  wheels 
Adown  the  western  marge. 


11. 


Awake  to  toil! 

In  wood,  and  rock-rlbb’d  hill. 

And  loamy  mead. 

What  golden  largess  lies! 

Awake  to  strife,  and  far-resounding  deed. 

In  love’s  sweet  quest,  or  honor’s  high  emprise. 

With  trumpets  blown,  and  clash  of  steed  with  steed! 


Awake  to  care. 

And  triumph’s  frequent  foil! 

But  still  pursue!  O  hand  with  strength  to  take— 
O  dauntless  heart,  to  suffer,  and  to  dare— 

O  swerveless  will. 

To  bend,  or  else  to  break— 

To  life,  to  love,  to  conquest,  and  to  spoil. 
Awake!  awake! 
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All  concealment  regarding  M.  Zola’s 
presence  in  England  has  been  dropped, 
and  a  correspondent  of  The  London 
Times  gives  a  picturesque  account  of 
the  novelist’s  incognito  journeyings 
among  the  English. 

The  February  number  of  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine  is  of  double  the 
usual  size,  to  celebrate  the  appearance 
of  the  thousandth  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  That  is  a  millennium  which  few 
magazines  reach:  but  Maga  attains  it 
with  influence  and  reputation  undimln- 
ished. 

Mr.  Spears’  recent  book,  “Our  Navy 
In  the  War  with  Spain’’  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  publishers),  which  has  been 
noticed  in  this  department,  is  entirely 


new,  and  not  made  up,  as  some  have 
supposed,  of  previously  published 
magazine  articles.  Only  one  or  two  of 
the  episodes  have  been  described  by 
the  author  in  magazine  articles,  and 
these  have  been  wholly  rewritten. 

The  Scribners  announce  that  they 
have  nearly  ready  for  publication  a 
volume  entitled  “The  Porto  Rico  of  To¬ 
day:  Pages  from  a  Correspondent’s 
Note  Book.’’  The  author,  Mr.  Albert 
Gardiner  Robinson,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  existing  conditions, 
social,  political  and  commercial,  in 
Porto  Rico.  As  he  has  the  true  news¬ 
paper  man’s  faculty  of  seeing  accur¬ 
ately  and  reporting  graphically,- as 
evidenced  by  his  work  in  The  New 
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fork  Evening  Post— his  book  promises 
to  be  worth  while. 

The  industry  with  which  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett  goes  on  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines  would  almost  seem  to  argue 
a  conviction  that  the  sun  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  shine  very  long.  While  his 
story  “The  Silver  Skull’’  is  still  unfin¬ 
ished  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  and 
other  publications  in  which  it  is  ap¬ 
pearing,  he  has  opened  a  new  serial 
with  the  curiously  Inoffensive  title 
“Little  Anna  Mark’’  in  the  January 
Cornhill;  and  has  started  others  in  The 
Windsor  Magazine  and  The  Christian 
World. 

Public  Interest  at  present  is  largely 
centred  In  to-day  and  to-morrow  in 
the  Philippines,  yet  Mr.  Joseph  Earle 
Steevens’  “Yesterdays  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines’’  remains  at  once  one  of  the  most 
instructive  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  sources  of  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  islands.  It  is  all  the  more 
valuable,  in  a  way,  for  having  been 
written  without  reference  to  present 
complications,  for  its  pictures  of  Phil¬ 
ippine  life  are  without  any  coloring  of 
prejudice.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
who  publish  the  book,  report  that  It 
has  already  reached  its  seventh  thou¬ 
sand. 

Apropos  of  the  death  of  William 
Black,  The  Athenseum  makes  this  per¬ 
sonal  reference: 

When  Mr.  William  Black  attained  his 
fiftieth  birthday  some  of  his  friends 
marked  the  event  by  entertaining  him 
at  dinner.  No  one  present  had  any 
idea  that  he  would  not  reach  sixty. 
Indeed,  he  remarked  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  that 
he  felt  not  a  single  symptom  of  old 
age.  Talking  of  Mr.  Black,  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  when  “A 
Daughter  of  Heth’’  appeared,  and  was 
eulogized  in  The  Athenaeum,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  wrote,  complaining  that  a  novel 
he  had  Just  issued  had  received  scant 


notice,  “while  you  have  been  filling 
your  space  with  praise  of  a  book  by  a 
man  named  Black,  whom  nobody  ever 
heard  of.” 

One  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  early  volumes, 
a  poorly  printed  and  thin  octavo, 
called  “The  Smith  Administration,” 
was  sold  recently  In  London  for  $130. 
It  derives  Its  value  from  the  fact  that 
It  is  one  of  three  early  volumes  which 
cannot  be  included  in  the  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  works,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
“Pioneer,”  in  which  the  sketches  first 
appeared,  to  allow  Mr.  Kipling  to  re¬ 
issue  them.  Only  three  copies  of  this 
volume  were  known  to  be  in  existence: 
two  of  these  are  in  London  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
“Pioneer;”  but  the  third  copy,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  oflice  of  the 
paper  at  Allahabad,  is  reported  to  be 
missing.  This  circumstance,  according 
to  The  Athenseum,  has  raised  “a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  serious  nature”  regarding 
the  copy  Just  sold. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin’s  “Creation 
Myths  of  Primitive  America,”  which 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have 
Just  published,  is  an  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  folk-lore 
in  a  field  of  more  than  ordinary 
Interest.  The  twenty  myths  which 
it  contains  were  taken  down  by 
Mr.  Curtin,  word  for  word,  from  Indi¬ 
ans  who  knew  no  other  religion  or 
language  than  their  own.  Some  of 
these  myths  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  the  publication  of  the 
volume  will  give  the  lover  of  folk-lore 
an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  religious  ideas  and  traditions  of  a 
singularly  imaginative  people.  Mr. 
Curtin’s  previous  studies  have  led  him 
to  old-world  myths,— Russian,  Czech, 
Magyar  and  Irish- and  those  who  have 
followed  him  in  those  studies  will  have 
a  cordial  welcome  for  the  present  vol¬ 
ume. 
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Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman. 
Being  the  Reflections  and  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck. 
Written  and  dictated  by  himself 
after  his  Retirement  from  Oflice. 
Translated  from  the  German  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Butler,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harper  &  Brothers,  publish¬ 
ers.  2  vols.  Price  $7.50. 

Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  Last  Links 
with.  By  William  Graham.  Leonard 
Smithers  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Carden,  Jerome:  a  Biographical  Study. 
By  W.  G.  Waters.  Lawrence  & 
Bullen,  publishers. 

Circle  in  the  Sand,  A.  By  Kate  Jor¬ 
dan.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  $1.25. 

Count’s  Snuff-box,  The.  By  George  R. 
R.  Rivers.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Cruise  of  the  “Cachalot,”  The.  By 
Frank  T.  Bullen.  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  Memoir  of.  By 
Leon  and  Ernest  Daudet  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Charles  De  Kay.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Dawn,  The.  By  Emile  Verhaeren. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Democracy.  By  James  H.  Hyslop, 
Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  $1.50. 

Dreyfus  Case,  The.  By  Fred  C.  Cony- 
beare.  George  Allen,  publisher. 

Eastern  Question  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  The:  the  Partition  of  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Treaty  of  Kalnardji. 
By  Albert  Sorel.  Translated  by  F. 
C.  Bramwell.  Methuen  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  The.  By  Graham  Bal¬ 
four,  M.A.  Clarendon  Press. 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives.  By  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Perrier,  Susan,  Memoir  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of.  Eidlted  by  John  A. 
Doyle.  John  Murray,  publisher. 

Field  of  Clover,  The.  By  Laurence 


Housman.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Himalayas,  Among  the.  By  Major  L. 
A.  Waddell.  Archibald  Constable, 
publisher. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Noted  Persons 
and  Events  in  the  Reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  By  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle.  Edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  publishers. 

Irish  Life  and  Character.  By  Michael 
MacDonagh.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
publishers. 

Israel,  History  of  the  People  of.  By 
Prof.  C.  H.  Cornlll.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Navy,  The  Royal:  a  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  By 
Wm.  Laird  Clowes.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Niger,  the.  The  Explorations  of.  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Hourst  Chapman  &  Hall,  publish¬ 
ers. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the.  Wit, 
Character,  Folklore  and  Customs  of. 
By  Richard  Blakeborough.  Henry 
Frowde,  publisher. 

Peninsular  War,  the,  A  Boy  in.  An 
Autobiography.  Edited  by  Julian 
Sturgis.  John  Murray,  publisher. 

Some  Marked  Passages  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Jeanne  G.  Pennington. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  publish¬ 
ers.  Price  $1. 

Songs  of  Good  Fighting.  By  Eugene 
R.  White.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co., 
publishers.  Price  $1. 

Things  of  Northfleld  and  Other  Things, 
By  Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.D.  E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.,  publishers.  Price  60 
cents. 

Ventures  in  Verse,  By  James  Wil¬ 
liams.  Methuen  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Veteran,  a.  The  Autobiography  of.  By 
General  Count  de  la  Rocca.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Janet  Ross.  Fisher  Unwin, 
publisher. 

Washington  the  Soldier,  By  Henry  B. 
Carrington.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co., 
publishers.  Price  $2. 

Wishmakers’  Town.  By  William 
Young.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  $1.25. 


